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Comments on the sacred writings of the Jews and Chris- 


tians: Genesis, Chapter the eleventh. 
TOWER OF BABEL. 


Bote more we examine Divine Revelation, the more we 
shall discover that it is full of fiction and extravagance. In 
this chapter, there is a wild and marvellous project set on 
foot for building a city, and a tower whose top should reach 
to heaven. Those people must have had very strange ideas 
of the distance between earth and heaven, when they con- 
ceived the lofty plan of erecting this lofty and exalted tower. 
It is said to have been upon the plains of Shinar, that 
this wandering people formed the mighty scheme, and it 
was there they actually set about collecting the materials 
for the ac complishment of this great object, and the comple- 
tion of this superb and magnifcent building. And they 
said, go to, let us make brick, and burn them diocese 

and they had brick for stone, and slime had they tor mortar. 
And they said, go to, let us build usa city, and a tower 
whose top may re ach unto heaven ;” to what point in the 
heaven they intended to go it isnot said; if to the sun, then 
they would have to build their tower ninety-hve millions of 
miles high, for this is the distance between the sun and the 
earth. Butto give them a fair chance, since the job’s a 
heavy one, we will suppose they intended to carry rf only to 
the moon; this is sixty semidiameters of the earth, or about 
two hundred and forty thousand miles. Let any one calcu- 
late the quantity of materials, the portion of labour, and the 
length of time necessary for the accomplishment of sucha 
work, and he would be inclined to believe that God Almigh- 
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ty was not quite so much alarmed as he is represented te 
have been according to this account—but more of this here- 
aiter. At present let any one reflect upon the folly of the 
scheme in regard to time and distance. Suppose they 
had reared their tower half way to the moon; then the men 
carrying brick and mortar, must have travelled an hundred 
and twenty thousand miles with each load, and the’same dis. 
tance back to earth after the nextload; one turn up and down 
would have taken each labourer more than thirty years, tra- 
velling at the rate of twenty miles a day; besides, what they 
were to do for water, provis ions, kc. onthe road, must be 
left for bible-makers and ins} pired men toexplain. But sup- 
pose all these difficulties to be surmounted, anew one would 
arise when they approached so near the heavenly bodies, as 
to ic cel more forcibly the power of attraction from that quar- 
terthan from the earth; inthis case, men, brick, and mortar, 
together with all their tools and other moterials. would fly 
off in a dire ct line to the moon, and forever prevent the com- 
pletion of this wonderful project ; the folly and impossibili- 
ty of the thing stamp the story witha character, which ought 
to make christian believers ashamed of calling such stuff 
Divine Revelation. But God, it is said, came down to see 
the city, and the tower which the children of men builded ; 
hec ould not see where ithe was—it was necessary to makea 
urnev from heaven to earth, in order to discover what 
plots and conjurations were going onagainst him. This re- 
ealed system of re aepoe will never cease to represent the 
reator as a jealous God, full of apprehensions for his safe- 
nd terrified at the “s igns of those poor feeble mortals, 
f wv mone existence he was himself the author. ‘“ And the 
L. said, behold, the people is one, and they all have one 
we guage; and this they begin to do: and now nothing will 
be restrained from them, which they have imagined to do. 
Go to, let us go down, and there confound their language, 
that they may not understand one another’s speech.” Can 
any man of common sense believe it was necessary for God 
to confound the lan yu: Ze of any people to prevent an inva- 
sion of his celestial dominions? what nonsense is this, and 
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how inconsistent with the perfeétions of him who holds in 
his hands the sceptre ed the universe! one would suppose 
that the writer of this chapter believed that these Babel-buil- 
lers intended to take re en by storm, dethrone the Crea- 
tor, and seize upon the gove rnment of the world ;—and they 
Plias (sod in his appre hen: sions conform to this conte mpti- 
». One remark further is necessary, and this chap- 


er of revealed extravagance may be passed over. In the 
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frst verse of this chapter it is said, that the whole earth was 
of one language and of one speech; but if we turn back to 
the tenth chapter, we shall find mention is made of different 
tongues. By what means these different languages became so 
soon consolidated into one, must be left for the pious and 
learned believers of christianity to explain. ‘This book of 
God, this book of divine revelation, is remarkable lor incon- 
sistencies; but God’s ways are not like our ways—and so 
there is an end of the matter. 








A Letter concerning the Deists in Bohemia. 
Vienna, Aug. 18, 1783. 


‘Fw accounts I promised to send you concerning the De- 
ists in Bohemia, and which at last you now receive, are ob- 
tained from such good authority, that I have no need to fear 
they can ever come too late. 


Upon the publication of the emperor’s letters-patent for a 
general toleration, * two and fifty families of the two adjoin- 
ing villages of Rockitno and Chwoynetch, in the Chrudimer 
circle, presented themselves before the chief magistrate of 
the district, and delivered to him their confession of faith, 
in which they rejected the divinity of Christ, and solemnly 
declared themselves of the religion of God, (Boguvera), or 
as they explained it, the religion of one only God. 


Bishop Hay of Konigsgretz, who distinguished himself 
from the clergy of his rank like a star between the clouds, 
ordered these people to be assembled in the chancery office 
at Pardubith, where he discoursed with them for several 
hours, exerting all his powers of sagacity as well as the whole 
force of his eloquence: in order with the former to pene- 
trate into the prime origin of these their notions, uncommon 
and unthought of among the country-folks in general, and 
with his eloquence persuade them, if not to the catholic, at 
least to some one of the christian professions tolerated in the 
country. 


They heard him with the greatest composure; but their 
answer always was: that their reason revolted against the 
my sterics of the christian religion, and chat they could not 
believe what was contrary to hele reason, | 
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The bishop asked them: Whether they comprehended 
how their corn grew? Whether they comprehended the num. 
berless mysteries of nature? and whether these were there. 
fore the less true?—Whether, after the e xample of so many 
princes and great ones of the earth, so many learned and en- 
lightened men, after the example of all Europe, who confess 
the cross of Christ, they could not be silent conc erning the 
mysteries, and perform their adorations in private, in order 
to pass their days in peace? 


‘““ Kings and princes, returned they, the great ones and ru- 
le it the people, tho wants and tens of thousands think as 
we co; but they keep silence, and are therefore more pru- 
de; we speak out, and are therefore the more honour- 


‘ 


Their confession of faith consists nearly of the following 
articles: *“* Ineyv believe and adore one God, the creator of 
heaven and earth; but do not believe in atrinity, which they 
consider as polytheism; they receive and admit the history 
of Christ, as they do the history of a Russ and several others 
ot a like nature; they believe he was just so, and no other- 
wise, a son of God, as they themselves are his sons; for all 

ind, but principally the virtuous and pious, are crea- 
tures and children of God: But a God become man, they 
can as little believe as a man become God. In the spirit of 


~——_ 


(sod they believe, just as they believe that every man has its 

rit; amg the divine spirit is for them the spirit of 

sood insel and of strength, it guides and comforts them; 

t that this spirit 1s a si ‘parate person in the deity, they can 

more believe than that their spirit forms another person 

in them. Jhevw believe the soul of man to be immortzl. 

Tie innocent and good men that are harrassed and torment- 

ed in this world, will inthe otherreceive their reward; they 

istingly love and be with God. The cternity of 

hell-torments they donot believe; they say it is indirect op- 

position to the infinite mercy of the best of fathers. The 

sinaer, according to the greatness of his offences, will be 
Cfia ra troyed. 

J ook they say is the ten commandments. 

God wrote them with his finger on the tables of stone, and 

sme time on the hearts of all mankind. They say 

’ _ jor the virtuous, 1s that fine prayer of the 

Pater noster, whichthey learn in their youth ; 


66 10 reconcil: himself with God, the 


1, they sing together in their assem- 
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blies, and never without feeling, remorse, and contrition of 
heart.” 

On the bishop’s objecting tothem: that they had however 
been baptized ; that they submitted their children to this 
sacred rite ; that they celebrated their marriages under the 
sanctions of their oaths founded on the mysteries of the 
christian religion; that there was accordingly a contradiction 
in their principles: they gave him for answer: ‘* That they 
were baptized, because, as children, they had no power to re- 
fuse themselves to the usage: they let their children be bap- 
tized, because the laws of their country and regularity en- 


joined it, and so likewise they conformed in their marriages 


and oth«r contracts: but, in fact, they thought as little of 
baptism as of original sin; and they firmly believed, that no- 
thing was requisite to ev verlasting happiness, but the belief 
in one God, and the keeping of his ten commandments. 
All the rest they affirmed was of human invention, which 


they never would admit for divine.’ 


This confession of faith, three men, who spoke in the 
name of the congregation, delivered to the bishop in their 
rude mother-tongue, point for point. The doctrine of the 
One sole God they proved from various texts of the old tes- 
taments and the new. From the apocalypse they quoted 
some prophecies and other passages that mention the down- 
fall of old Babylon (which name they apply to tritheism) in- 
terpreting them in their favour, live as brethren, and exhort 
one another ina sort of enthusiasm to persevere in their per- 


suasion. 


Several of them, who were heard apart touching their con- 
fession of faith, with perfect presence of mind made answer: 
** Our belief is in One only God, and our law consists in 
few words: Cuin dobrzu, a warug sezleho, i. e. Act well, 
and avoid evil.” 

According to the testimony of the parish-priest and the 
senech: al, these peop le forme rly used to commit de predations 
in the forests by cutting down timber trees for their own 
uses. But this they did upon principle. The Lord, said 
they, causes the forests and trees to grow before our houses: 
Ww hy should we not make use of this his bounty, when we are 
in want of it? But that ever since they made a declaration 
of their confession of faith in the official chancery, they had 
forsaken their wood-thievery, and were generally remarka- 
ble for quiet behaviour and good morals. 
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Their notions of government differ not less from the usual 
tenets. ‘“* Mankind, say they, elefted their own princes. 
They are bound to protect us, and we ought to obey them 
when they do their duty by us. It is a human fiction, that 
the ruler, particularly they who abuse their authority, are 
appointed directly by God. 


These families have since been transported into Transyl- 
vania, because their sect was thought dangerous to morality, 
to the peace of the country, and especially to the rest of the 
country people who are lukewarm as ignorant in the chris- 
tian religion; and because, as was pretended, they were ad- 
dicted to proselyting, and sought to increase their party, in 
their farailics by pevsecution, and from the other congrega- 
tions by seduction. 


The bishop in his report, ascribes the main cause of this de- 
fection from what is commonly calied christianity, to the old 
intolerance of the priests and the laws, and the dry and dull 
discourses of the curates. He justly holds it to be impossi- 
ble that men in their sober senses* can allow themselves so 
far to be imposed upon as to take for the word of God and 
the doctrine of the fathers, a string of miraculous tales and 
the other trash of which the doctrine of the monks consists, 
under which moreover self-interest is always peeping out. 
Such christians, continues this reverend philanthropist, must 
be so much the more suspicious, when they see insensible 
pastors, who look more to the wool than to the weal of their 
sheep, throw fircbrands at every doubt, in order to torment 
their children; stigmatize them as heretics, blast their name 
by excommunications, and make them pine away in dreadful 
dungeons. A grievance under which the country-people 
of Bohemia for a long time past have had the misfortune to 
labour. 


More of the like deists have since made profession before 
their proper officials; and this sect having mostly taken root 
among the ignorant and discontented, would probably have 
been gaining ground from day to day, had not the monarch 
bethought himself of methods for reducing both them and 
their accusers to silence. 


At present nothing more is heard of them; and the wise 
precautions of the emperor proceed without impediment. 


* His expression is, well-organized men. 
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REMARKS BY MR. WIELAND. 


Twe reflections that must croud upon the mind of every 
thinking reader, on perusing this credible though too uncir- 
cumstantial account, are in no need, it is to be hoped, of any 
obstetrical assistance. We will only take the liberty to of- 
fer a few questions to the common sense of our readers, of 
whatever party, religion, or tribe they may be. What isthe 
toleration about which there has keen so much writing and 
noise in our days? Is it merely the arbitrary favour ofa 
monarch who can do whatever he will—or a duty arising 
from an unalienable right of man, the right to liberty of con- 
science? Have they who profess themselves to be of the 
Augsburg, or the Helvetic confession, an other and better 
right to be tolerated than the general right of every man, by 
virtue whereof he cannot be compelled by ovtward acts to 
declare that to be true which he is persuaded in his mind 
to be conceit and error? Does the law of nature allow the 
setting bounds to liberty of conscience? And (if any one 
should think he may reply. to this question in the affirmative ) 
whereon can this right of setting bounds to liberty of consci- 
ence be founded? What isa liberty which may be confined 
within as narrow bounds as he chuses who has the authori- 


ty in his hands? 


Methinks all these questions are easily to be answered. 
What decides in this matter is either ratio status, or coms 
mon sense. If the former, and it depends solely on the will 
of a ruler, or on his opinion of political conveniency, wheth- 
er the persons who live under his government ought, or 
ought not, to have liberty of belief or conscience; then it is 
clear that it also depends on his will, to revoke the imparted 
liberty, whenever his judgment concerning what he holds to 
be compatible with his political interest, shall alter. Let 
who will rejoice in such a liberty!—But, to speak roundly 
and honestly on the subject, it is absurd to say, “that liber- 
ty of belief depends on any man’s will.” It is an universal, 
inborn, unalienable right of human nature. He that has the 
right to fetch his breath, to see with his eyes, to go upon 
his feet, &c.!he has also the right to believe whathe believes, 
and is not obliged to give any man an account of his belief. 
All religions are grounded upon opinion and belief. Were 
they grounded on mathematical certainty, on complete and 
palpable evidence, then there would never have been more 
than one sole religion in the world. As this is not the case, 
then has every man the right to be of that opinion, in reli- 
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gious matters, i. ¢. in all that concerns his belief in the Su. 
preme Being and his relation towards him, of the truth 
whereof he feels himself convinced, and whereby his mind 
and conscience are composed. The man that has other re- 
ligious opinions cannot indeed fail of believing that the for- 
mer is mistaken; he is even at liberty to acquaint him with 
his opin-on: but he has no right to force him to his opinion. 
The legislator in any civil society has no right to do this. 
He has no right to establish an y religion by compulsory laws, 
and none to hinder or suppress any by compulsory laws. 
The established religion is nothing more than the religion 
of the majority; and the epithet dominant connected with 
religion is complete nonsense. For no religion can have a 
right to dominate over another. The ruler, as sovereign of 
the state, Is protector and overseer of religion. ‘The for- 
mer he ts inasmuch as the general duty is incumbent on him, 
to protect every member of the state in all his rights, ‘i.e. 
not to permit that he be deprived of their enjoyment, or dis- 
turbed in it. He is therefore obliged to protect every indi- 
vidual in that religion which he has; and if two hundred 
religions were to start up at once in his dominions, all the 
two hundred have equal right to his protection: But he is 
likewise overseer of religion; in so far as he is obliged to 
prevent the inward security or quiet of the state from being 
disturbed by a spirit of making converts, a spirit of perse- 
cution and other sallies of a mistaken zeal, or from the tem- 
pers of men misguided by the arts of priests and levites ; 
and by virtue of this re gal duty, he may—not punish opi- 
nions, as crimes—but forbid actions, which, by a natural 
consequence would disturb the tranquility of the state. Who- 
ever, then, in contempt of the laws, shall proceed to com- 
mit such actions, may be punished for his disobedience: 
But should these actions be of such a kind, that the trans- 
gressor of the law held himself bound in his conscience to 
do them; that is, in other words, should believe himself to 
be in that case *‘ where we must obey God rather than man:” 
then is he not punishable for disobedience; and the utmost 
penalty incurred, would be, to be obliged to withdraw, with 


all his property, from the country. 
(To be Continued. ) 
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